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The English Novel. By Geoege Saintb- 
buet. London, J. M. Dent and Co.; New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1913. [Chan- 
nels of English Literature.] 

The publishers have said no more than the 
truth in describing Professor Saintsbury's new 
book as "delightfully readable." There is in 
it abounding wit, quaint personal touches, and 
that never-failing enthusiasm which is the 
author's chief charm. It seems almost dis- 
loyal to criticise the work of one who has for 
so long been an ever-ready guide in all the 
paths and by-ways of letters and who has been 
so sturdy a champion of literature. 

A history of the novel commensurable in 
scale and scope with the various histories of 
the drama has long been needed ; and one might 
well hope that from the stores of his extra- 
ordinary range of reading Mr. Saintsbury 
would produce an authoritative volume. This 
to some extent he has accomplished; certain 
portions, notably the chapter on Bichardson, 
Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne, and the pages 
on Miss Austen, are admirable and satisfac- 
tory. Other parts are less good; some, espe- 
cially the treatment of Scott and Dickens, quite 
inadequate. This lack of uniform excellence 
is due partly to the failure to define strictly 
the meaning of the word "novel." During 
the earlier stages of his narrative Mr. Saints- 
bury includes within his range romances not 
in prose only but in verse. After he has passed 
the "Four Wheels of the Novel Wain" (to 
use his metaphor) he tends more and more to 
slur over all novels that are not studies of man- 
ners. This is unduly to restrict the field of the 
novelist; as though one were to pass lightly 
over the whole drama except the comedies, say, 
of the Restoration period. It is because of his 
belief in the special "mission" of the novel 
to reflect the ordinary happenings of middle- 
class life that Mr. Saintsbury so exalts the 
work of Miss Austen, putting it in fact at the 
very apex of the novel. It becomes no one to 
disparage Miss Austen's work; within its con- 
fines it is perfect; but it reflects only a minute 
particle of life. If the novel is to compete with 



the drama it must spread further and strike 
deeper than the subtle irony of Miss Austen's 
comedy can reach. For tragedy is more pro- 
found than comedy. 

Another serious defect, occurring in many of 
Mr, Saintsbury's books (notably in the History 
of English Prose Rhythm) is the lack of a 
well-defined and systematically followed plan. 
In The English Novel he gives too frequently 
the impression of skipping at random from 
book to book as the whim may lead him. This 
is the case chiefly when he is dealing with 
minor writers, yet might have been in great 
measure avoided. It is most noticeable in the 
chapters on " The Minor and Later Eighteenth 
Century Novel " and on " The Fiction of Yes- 
terday," which seem to be constructed without 
any vertebrae. Mr. Saintsbury takes the lesser 
novelists in groups ("bunches" he would say), 
or treats them singly, quite according to his 
own fancy. This it is which gives the impres- 
sion that we are reading not a history of the 
novel but a collection of sprightly table-talk 
and reminiscence of the reading of leisure 
hours. This impression is increased by occa- 
sional and astonishingly ingenuous passages, 
such as, "That very clever Miss Robinson (I 
think her name was Emma) who wrote White- 
friars" (p. 307). It is worth while straying 
from the immediate subject to call attention 
to another instance of this naivete. In the 
English Prose Rhythm Mr. Saintsbury quotes 
a passage of Swinburne "from memory, my 
copy of Under the Microscope having retired 
from ken at the moment" (p. 429). Now, the 
passage cited is not in Under the Microscope 
at all, but in the rare little pamphlet, Notes 
on Poems and Reviews, p. 16. Such minor 
inaccuracies, too frequent in Saintsbury's writ- 
ings, are akin to his scorn of quellenstudien 
and other minutiae of scholarship, as when he 
brushes aside the whole question of the sources 
of Robinson Crusoe (p. 67), a problem by no 
means unimportant in view of the popularity 
of stories of I'homme sauvage, "unaccommo- 
dated man," and such like in the eighteenth 
century. 

There is space here to comment on a few 
only of the individual points suggested by 
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perusal of the book. On p. 167 reference is 
made to the probability that Eousseau owed 
his famous paradox to hints from Diderot. It 
is by no means certain that Eousseau did not 
get the notion from earlier English treatment 
of the problem of the effect of culture on 
society; to the present writer this seems likely. 
On p. 172, a reference might well have been 
inserted to the close of the preface to Childe 
Harold, where Byron directly compares his 
hero to Zeluco. On p. 174 it should have cer- 
tainly been noted that one of The Canterbury 
Tales by the Lees is the source of Byron's 
Werner. On p. 175 it is said that Byron 
praised " the Percy Anecdotes and other things 
— either irresponsibly or impishly." Some 
readers will question the justice of the ad- 
verbs; let that pass. But for "Percy" surely 
"Spence's" should be read. The "certain 
Pickersgill " of p. 179 is of at least some 
shadowy interest as the author of The Three 
Brothers, the novel from which Byron derived 
the plot of The Deformed Transformed. 

Scant justice is done to J. H. Shorthouse. 
It is true that he was homo unius libri, but 
to say that after John Inglesant he "never 
did anything else that was any good at all" 
(p. 292) is to ignore the merits of that deli- 
cately wrought allegory The Countess Eve. 
Nor are the claims of Blanche, Lady Falaise 
quite negligible. 

It was wise to exclude the living from the 
scope of this history, yet we could wish that 
exception had been made in the case of the 
greatest of living novelists, whose work we 
must regretfully suppose all but finished, and 
whose masterpiece, The Return of the Native, 
is the best answer to Mr. Saintsbury's theory 
that bourgeois comedy is the typical novel- 
field. Mr. Hardy is, to be sure, mentioned, 
but it would have been well to give him space 
proportionate to that accorded to George 
Meredith. 

But there is a defect in this book more seri- 
ous than the various slight points on which 
I have commented. This is the absence of any 
philosophical point of view, any attempt to 
relate literature to life. It is a flaw that is 
characteristic of all Mr. Saintsbury's criticism. 



With admirable taste and ability to "appre- 
ciate " good literature, exerting, moreover, con- 
siderable and certainly beneficial influence 
upon many readers, he fails to reach the heart 
of things. Looking upon literature as a thing 
apart, in an ivory-tower of aesthetic isolation, 
he makes little or no effort to reveal it as the 
reflection of the form and spirit of every age. 
Hence he never gains the philosophical grasp 
of the greatest critics, a grasp such as has 
in our own day been attained by Professor 
Courthope. 

Samuel C. Chew, Je. 

The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 



Uncle and Nephew in the Old French Chan- 
sons de Geste, by William Oliver Farns- 
worth. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1913. ix + 267 pp. 

In his dissertation, Mr. Farnsworth makes 
a careful classification of those instances of 
contact between uncle and nephew occurring 
in the Chansons de Geste. He shows that, 
often, the nephew was fostered and knighted 
by the uncle, accompanied him on warlike ex- 
peditions, lived in his maisniee, and was the 
recipient of numerous marks of his favor. The 
greatest solidarity existed between them. Ad- 
vice and aid were frequently offered and re- 
ceived. Mutual vengeance was an obligation. 
Their love for one another was indicated by 
expressions of anxiety in times of danger, of 
grief in times of trouble; by their delight in 
one another's success, and by the endearing and 
complimentary forms of address mutually 
bestowed. 

The author's choice of illustrative examples 
is good, his quotations, with few exceptions, 
are accurate, and he has succeeded admirably 
in showing the closeness of the bond existing 
between uncle and nephew. It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether this conclusion of- 
fers anything very new to the student cf Old 
French, and whether the value of this portion 
of Mr. Farnsworth's dissertation does not con- 



